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years after the defeat of Prussia by Napoleon in 1807, it looked as though liberalism
might win. Prompted by such men as Fichte and von Humboldt, the king allowed
liberal ideas to be expressed as a means of regenerating Prussia and nationalizing
Prussian education. These men felt that Prussia could be rejuvenated by an integrative
system of education of the ladder type in which every child would have an equal
opportunity of climbing as far as his talents would enable him to go. In this way the
class distinctions that divided Prussia socially might be lessened.
For a while it looked as though educational reform might parallel the social
reforms of 1807 to 1811, when serfdom was abolished, towns were made independent
of feudal control, and peasants gained a large share in the ownership of land. Fichte
was made head of the University of Berlin, founded on liberal principles in 1809, and
von Humboldt was put in charge of Prussian education. Teachers sent to study
learner-oriented Pestalozzian methods in Switzerland came back to become heads of
the public teacher-training schools and provincial departments of education. Ele-
mentary education in Prussia was on the way to becoming the most enlightened and
modern in the world, especially attracting the attention of French and American
educators in the 1820s and 1830s. The basic curriculum was broadened to include
nature study, geography, drawing, and music, in addition to reading, writing, and
arithmetic as Johann Friedrich Pestalozzi recommended.
Pestalozzi was not the radical secularist that Rousseau was. He always put
traditional religous and moral instruction of children at the top of his list of important
aims of education. To be sure, he talked of social reform, and he had allied himself
with liberal groups; but he looked upon reform of society as a thing to be achieved by
helping the individual to help himself. Apparently even this approach went too far for
the conservatives of Prussia and France, but his humanitarian sympathy for the
downtrodden and underprivileged touched a responsive chord among philanthropically
minded middle classes. Likewise, Pestalozzf s emphasis upon the practical activities of
children, starting with motor skills and leading to vocational competence in farming,
trade, and industry, attracted those who were dissatisfied with the exclusively literary
and linguistic emphasis of most schools of the day.
Above all, however, it was Pestalozzi's conception of learning that appealed to
educators who were looking for new ways to teach the children of the common
people. In this respect, too, Pestalozzi did not offend by his radicalism but attracted
favorable attention by his application of Locke's empiricism and Rousseau's natural-
ism without giving up a regard for religious sensitivity. His theory of individual
development of the learner thus became his most effective contribution to modernity
in educational theory and method. He looked upon the child as a unity made up of
separate faculties of moral, physical, and intellectual powers, all of which were to be
harmoniously developed by the teacher.
The natural instincts of the child should provide the motives for learning, rather
than prodding and compulsion from without. Cooperation and sympathy are the
means to achieve discipline, rather than physical punishment. In this way the natural
powers of the child can develop and can be freely expressed. It is the job of the
teacher to adapt instruction to the individual child according to the various stages of
his natural development. Since sense perceptions provide the most important elements